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FOR two hundred years Carthage, on the northern 
coast of Africa, nearest Sicily, was the rival of Rome, 
and under Hannibal almost succeeded in grasping the 
imperial power. But Scipio defeated Hannibal, 201 B. C, 
and reduced Carthage to a Roman province. Neverthe- 
less, Cato persisted in saying "Carthage must be destroy- 
ed/' and the city was finally given over to destruction, 
146 B.C. 

This tragedy seems to have fascinated Turner. He has left 
us no less than four famous pictures dealing with the history 
of Carthage. Of course they are all imaginative pictures, 
based on historic facts and literary allusions, but created 
by the artist himself — records of his own splendid visions. 

This picture tells you that the fall of Carthage was to 
Turner like a dramatic sunset — the sun obscured before 
its time. You see a part of the land-locked harbor of the 
city, with ruinous or deserted buildings on either side, and 
a remnant of the once powerful aristocracy of Carthage 
weeping and praying before leaving the city to its doom. 

How beautiful it all is! The palaces and the temples, 
neither oriental nor classical, but like Carthage a blend of 
both, are flooded with the magical golden "light that 
never was on sea or land," and every half-inch of the 
canvas glows with a rich variety of color without a trace 
of impurity. Examine it closely and see! 

And how skillfully it is painted! The architectural 
forms seem to be solid and the cloud forms tenuous and 
translucent. The shore at the left carries the eye into 
the picture by its converging lines; the shore at the right 
by its diminishing promontories, seven of them, one 
behind another; but the wonderful sheet of water slides 
away into the distance without the aid of either lines or 
masses. Then look at that reflection in the foreground. 
While conscious of the glassy surface of the water you feel 
that you are looking far through it into another sky. 

How powerful the picture is! It arrests your attention, 
tells you a thousand facts about the ancient world and its 
life, rehearses one of the great lessons of the past, surprises 
you with the loveliness that may crown the most common- 
place thing, and recreates in your mind the mood of the 



artist. The sun sinks gloriously into the dull cloud that 
like a Roman invasion drives in from the north. The kind- 
ly darkness, a welcome silence, and the exquisite peace that 
only great Nature herself can give, are filling the picture. 
In Turner's Carthage a tragic fact of history is trans- 
muted into a thing of beauty, and therefore a joy forever. 

THE ARTIST 

Joseph Mallord William Turner was born in London, in 1775. 
In 1789 he entered the Royal Academy as a student. Later he 
attained the distinction of Royal Academician with full honors. 

His whole life centered in his art. A love affair had ended un- 
happily when he was twenty-one, and after his father's death he 
lived alone in a bare house, valuable to the artist chiefly for its north 
light and its grimy space for storing the pictures which he hated to 
sell. Never had an artist cared less for his public. 

He died in 1851, famous, but personally unknown. By his will, 
his paintings went to the National Gallery, where, at his character- 
istic request, they are kept in a gallery exclusively their own. 
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